CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

of her work in writing even within the confines of the Household.
Consequently, there were long periods when even Mr Disraeli, anxious
as he was to establish personal relations, and welcome though he was
on all personal and political grounds, did not see the Queen. Mr Glad-
stone was unwelcome not only because she disliked his policy but also
because hec addressed her like a public meeting'. In any case the Queen
like many administrators thought through her pen. Edward VII, on the
other hand, liked to see and talk to people; but, naturally, he preferred
to talk to people who knew how to talk. Of the three Prime Ministers
with whom he was associated, only Mr Balfour was an easy talker, and
it was therefore with him that the King's relations were closest. The
fact that there are masses of documents from the Queen's reign and few
from those of Edward VII must not lead to the conclusion that the
latter was without influence, though it is true that he had not the sus-
tained and absorbing interest in politics that his mother had exhibited.
George V was a homely and conscientious monarch who followed
his father's practice of developing the 'dignified' part of his functions,
which Queen Victoria had neglected. He attached importance to cere-
monial: it had to be not merely splendid, but meticulously efficient.1
The popularity of the Royal Family is partly stimulated by the popular
newspapers, which follow the principle that everybody loves a princess
and gets excited about a palace: but George V, with the magnificent
support of his Queen, deliberately set about the process of seeing and
being seen. Speaking generally, he allowed politics to take their course.
He reigned, however, over an uneasy United Kingdom.  Home Rule
until 1914, the war of 1914-18 (so less efficiently managed than the war
of 1939-45, in spite of the shocks of the latter), the post-war depression,
the financial crisis of 1931, created a series of problems in which the
King was necessarily involved.   Having as a boy made a precis of
Bagehot's English Constitution*, he knew all about his right to warn, and
he had the sort of mind which lowered the temperature even when
Mr Lloyd George was involved in a short circuit. His influence was
not profound but he did insist that from time to time common sense
creep into the process of party government. The innovation due to
George VI and Mr Winston Churchill was obviously a product of

1 Nicolson, King George F', p. 142.                   ' Ibid. p. 62.
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